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NEWSPAPER WEEK 



W. E. DIMORIER 
High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 



Planning Newspaper Week without a precedent was like giving 

to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

I had no "poet's eye," neither the versatile imagination of 
Professor Fred N. Scott, who suggested the idea — nothing but a 
determined "frenzy rolling." If I had been a poet, I could not have 
cast my eyes "from earth to heaven," for heaven has no accidents, 
wars, or slanders, and therefore no use for the average newspaper. 
Earth seems to be the only place in all the universe where the 
newspaper can thrive. There is another locality, I am told, 
where there is plenty of news such as the "yellow sheets" would 
be willing to print, but the climatic conditions make the use of 
paper impossible. As a last resort I began to "cudgel my brains" 
and those of my friends. The local newspaper men were also 
"forward to be sounded" and gave most excellent help and gener- 
ous publicity. 

It occurred to us that, inasmuch as we were to study the news- 
paper, it would be an excellent idea to have some good newspapers 
to study. Every student in the class was asked to write a letter 
to the publishers of some good paper and to arrange with them to 
have five copies sent daily for the entire week. Among the papers 
for which we subscribed were the following: Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston Transcript, Springfield Republican, New York 
Times. Of course, we had several other kinds of papers— papers 
printed in different languages, old papers, strange papers; in fact, 
the whole "fifty-seven varieties." Before the week was over there 
were about as many varieties of papers as there were kinds of 
rodents in Browning's famous poem. 
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A room was fitted up as a laboratory, and each pupil was "sup- 
posed" to spend at least an hour a day in looking over the different 
papers. Each student wrote a news article and a so-called "edi- 
torial," and reviewed a lengthy news article and a newspaper. I 
might add that I have never had more satisfactory work in composi- 
tion. It indeed "sat smiling to my heart." 

About three weeks before our study began, I gave out a list of 
about forty topics. As far as possible, each student made his own 
selection from this list and prepared a paper or speech very care- 
fully. The list of topics included the following: "The History of 
Printing," "The History of the Newspaper," "What Is News," 
"The Influence of the Newspaper," "The Newspaper as an Educa- 
tional Factor," "How News Is Gathered," "The Associated 
Press," "Newspaper-Making," "Municipal Papers," "How to 
Read a Newspaper," "Cartoons and Cartoonists." The list also 
included the names of Greeley, Bennett, Grady, Reed, Watterson, 
and Pulitzer. 

The fact that Horace Greeley began his career as a newspaper 
man in our city added not a little interest. It also happened that 
Dr. Ng Poon Chew, of San Francisco, a graduate of Princeton and 
the editor of one of the largest Chinese newspapers in America, 
visited our city on the Sunday preceding Newspaper Week. I 
invited him to speak before the entire school, and a part of his 
address related to the value of the newspaper. He was instru- 
mental in arousing some interest and in giving the project con- 
siderable dignity and a splendid start. 

About four or five topics were presented in class each day. The 
speaker stood before the class and in most cases presented his topic 
without the use of manuscript, although, as I have already sug- 
gested, the paper was in nearly every case prepared with great 
care. I can truthfully say that I have never attempted anything 
more successfully. The students did very well indeed. 

I arranged to have as the first speaker in each case a 
student upon whom I could rely for thorough and successful 
work. I do not believe that I violated any of the rules of 
the union, although I used these people as a justifiable kind of 
pace-setters. 
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"The History of the Newspaper" was presented by a young lady 
who is now at the head of her class in Oberlin. A local newspaper 
man, himself a graduate of Harvard, after hearing her present her 
topic said that he considered her speech little less than marvelous. 
A boy who is now in Yale took for his topic "Henry Watterson." 
I have never heard a saner or more thorough delineation of the 
work and character of a man. One must admit, too, that Mr. 
Watterson is not an easy man to delineate. The pupil who pre- 
sented "Henry W. Grady" made a strong appeal to his hearers, if one 
may judge from the fact that his auditors appeared like the player 
of whom Hamlet on one occasion said, "Look whether he has tears 
in's eyes." It is needless to say that there was some mediocre work. 

The students were invited to a modern pressroom and saw how a 
newspaper is actually made. The almost human machines which 
worked with such lightning-like speed and with such accuracy were 
a revelation to some, who no doubt thought, if they ever thought, 
that papers just appeared on the front porches of their homes. 

As to the value of the study, I shall first let some of my students 
speak. 

A voice from Yale: 

To my mind it was completely successful, and that is especially remark- 
able in view of the fact that it was the first time anything of its kind had ever 
been tried. 

The secret of its success was in its appeal to the student, and for that same 
reason it was of very great value. There is an unfortunate tendency of the 
student in the secondary schools utterly to neglect current events. News- 
paper Week remedies this condition as nothing else would. It introduces the 
average student to the newspaper and the news of the world, which is truly a 
fascinating, valuable, and highly beneficial study. It is, in addition, a duty 
of every future citizen to keep in touch with the movements of the world, and 
it is the duty of the public school to teach this coming generation how to keep 
in touch with these movements. 

Lastly, Newspaper Week, further than merely showing the student the 
value and necessity of making use of the newspaper, shows him what is most 
important of all — how to discriminate between the good and the bad papers, 
between the true and the false, between the constructive and the destructive. 

I could go on endlessly in praise of Newspaper Week, for I believe it has 
unlimited possibilities and can and will, under competent instructors, fill a 
deficiency which is only too evident among our coming citizens and leaders. 
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The two letters that follow are from students who are now 
doing high honor work in English in the University of Pennsylvania. 

I remember that five-day period of study, investigation, and observation 
which was conducted in our Senior English course under the title of Newspaper 
Week as one of the most pleasant and profitable weeks my high-school years 
afforded. 

1. It was certainly a success; and inasmuch as it was an innovation, it 
prompted me to think along a line which I had taken but little cognizance of 
before. 

2. Newspaper Week pointed out the qualities that a paper must have to be 
called good, listed the functions of a newspaper, and showed us how to dis- 
criminate against "yellow sheets." 

3. It made us acquainted with the brightest stars in the American journal- 
istic constellation. 

4. The pioneers of the newspaper industry were presented to us in the vivid 
way which makes for remembrance. 

5. The country's best newspapers were brought before us. 

6. Coming when it did in the midst of a year's work in English literature, 
Newspaper Week gave an opportunity for intelligently comparing the terse 
and "meaty" style of the modern writer with the more polished work of 
England's men of letters. 

7. It gave each individual a chance to indulge in a bit of literary research 
work. 

8. In jotting down an encomium of Newspaper Week one must not dis- 
regard a very practical side of it. In the creation of those miniature speeches 
which the individuals of our class delivered, some opportunity was offered 
for practice in actual writing. 

9. The presentation of those newspaper speeches gave us a measure of 
self-confidence. 

The second letter reads as follows: 

Newspaper Week was by all means a success. The following are the 
benefits derived from it as I see them now. The fact that these thoughts have 
clung to my memory during two years is in itself evidence that the work, to 
myself at least, was valuable. 

1. Through the work on newspapers I learned what makes a paper worth 
while — an honest statement of facts as distinguished from the yellow-sheet 
type of exaggeration and scandal. 

2. The work was broadening in that newspapers from widely separated 
parts of the Union were read and discussed. 

3. I was brought to see, for the first time, how the politics of a partisan 
paper are likely to distort its views. 
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4. I learned to appreciate the different kinds of papers — political, financial, 
cultural, or general. 

5. It opened my eyes to the great power of the press. 

6. I formed an opinion of what I consider to be a good paper. 

7. I formed the habit of reading valuable editorials. 

8. I came to understand how a newspaper in the hands of a particular 
power could influence many minds for good or evil. 

9. Perhaps, above all, I learned not to take the statements of any one 
newspaper too literally. 

10. I formed the habit of reading newspapers. An interest was created. 

My own impressions are: 

1. Some vital work in composition was done. 

2. At least some general idea of the history and the making 
of a newspaper was established. 

3. I believe that many students were better able to discern 
good news from bad, and that they more than ever before realized 
the value of good newspapers. 

4. It enlarged the number of their concepts, made their world 
larger, and tended to extend their interest and sympathy over a 
much wider range of human activities. 

Newspaper Week was a success. It is good as far as it goes; 
however, it is a kind of intellectual spasm. 

I believe that students should be given, during the entire high- 
school course, systematic training in the reading of good news- 
papers and in the writing of news articles. Probably two or three 
lessons a month would be sufficient. In my judgment the main 
results to be sought are the ability to discern good news from bad 
news, and the habit of reading regularly one or more of the best 
newspapers. 



